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MR. BIRD, THE PAINTER. 


IIE. memory of the late Mr. Bird will be preserved by all who 

intimately knew him, on account of the sincerity of his man- 
ners and philanthropy, as well as generosity, independently of the 
admiration his pictorial endowments excited. Ile was a good son, 
affectionate husband, kind father, liberal master, and loyal citizen ; 
and no man, while he enjoyed health, was more social or amiable 
in society. The last five or six years of his life were a continual 
struggle with disease, jatterly producing hypochondriacal aflection, till 
at length medical assistance could only alleviate pain; for the last 
year he could not even exercise his beloved art, and that alone was 
sufficient to affect him poignantly. 

Naturally be liad a strong mind, and superior natural abilities to 
conduct him to success in the art, and long practice in its inferior 
branches had confirmed hin in the mechanical part of its great 
powers. Contrary to most men who possess thecomic powers of the 
pencil, he ever avoided satire in bis compositions beyond what was 
general, and on no consideration would he allow a licentious idea to 
appear on his canvas. 

His success in his profession fully corresponded with his abilities and 
virtues: the Marquis of Stafford, carly in his progress, patronised 
him ; and his first picture of any consequence was, to serve him, 
placed in his celebrated gallery, among the old masters. The Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales gave himthe ttle of her painter, ou the 
slightest recommendation, Forthe Prince Regent he executed * the 
Psalm Singers in a Country Church,” and had a commission for its 
Pendant, which he never lived toexecute. Lord Bridgwater ordered 
VoL. 59. 6 
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his © Deharkation of the Kinz of France.” for which he muniScentiy 
rewarded him; and also the * En: borkation,” oan equally grand scale. 
in Bristol, Mr. Baugh employed him to a very considerable extent; 
and Mr, ililhouse was early his admirer and liberal pay-master. 
Ile was a member of the Royal Sussex Lodge of Hospitality ; and 
the superb Freemason’s Hall, in Bridge-street, bears upon its cciling 
a fine specimen of his taste and talents. The Academy elected him 
almost without application ; Mr. West entirely patronised him ; the 
public viewed all bis productions with partiality ; and could he but 
have preserved his bealth, there is no doubt he might have left a 
considerable fortune behind bim ; which, as the love of money never 
made ans part of his composition, and he has died in the prime of 
lite, is not likely to be the case. 

A great deal of his success arose from his good understanding, 
which enabled him to profit by the observations of others; and al- 
though, as is natural, he would shrink at severe criticisms at the 
moment, yet the next day be would own he had benefited by them ; 
and he went through this ordeal better than most artists of very in- 
feriormerit. All his pictures, especially his comic ones, were closely 
studied from nature: he employed models for every thing, and 
chose his models with superior judgment. Having many acquain- 
tances and friends, and being rapid with kis pencil, few would re- 
fuse him a sitting ; and his best pictures abound with actual por- 
traits ; on such a foundation, his canvases must acq:zire value with 
time, for the basis is human nature. 

His mode of painting was perfectly singular ; any room was his 
painting-room, and any hour the hour of execution. The writer 
of this has seen him painting by candle light in oil during the time 
his tea was pouring out, and beginning and finishing a little study 
before that meal was completed ! He painted his portrait once in 
fifteen msnutes, during the time he was making a hasty breskfast; 
and it was no uncommon thing to see him begin a large picture with- 
outany previous drawing, in two or three parts at once; yet the 
scale in bis eye was so just, that all harmonized in proportion at the 
termination. 

Nobody was more liberal of his sketches, and for some years he 
was the centre ofa society assembled to makedrawings in the evening 
before supper, where the greater number were 2inateurs, and the 
result of the labour went into the scrap-book of the party whose tura 
it became to hold the meeting at his own house : on these o¢casions 
his contributions were often the most valuaodle, and an infinite num- 
ber of his designs are thus scattered about Bristol, among his oldest 
acquaintance, 

Like all men of genius, he possessed a fund of simplicity, and faith 
in other men’s protessions, and was probably often the dupe of his 
own good nature and innocence of the world. His morals were pure, 
and he did not want for sagacity ; but many causes, creditable to 
himself, contributed very often to bis being a loser when others 
would have made great gains. 
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It has been the folly of some who have passed for his friends to 
compare him with Mr. Wilkie, a thing he never approved. Always 
allowing that gentleman’s great merits, and knowing well that their 
systems of execution were entirely dissimilar, he never vaunted over 
him, but enjoyed Wilkie’s compositions in common with very good 
judge of art. 

He liberally patronised abilities wherever he found them, and took 
pleasure in bringing forward talents in others. His scholars were 
always his scholars, and for years he promoted the advances of many 
who had long ceased to benefit him in a pecuniary way. For himself, 
his discoveries were all his own ; and if ever any man might be 
allowed to be self-taught, it was Bird; no one ever made such great 
progress with so little help ; ambition in him supplied every other 
want. 

What can we say, which shall tend to impress our readers with 
sorrow, upon the loss of the bright ornament which Bristol now 
moutns? What can we add, which shall speak its praise in half so 
forcible a manner, as has been testified by his funeral ? and where 
can we find words, which shall serve properly to describe the at- 
tachment to his remains, which we ourselves have witnessed ? 

It had been announced, that Mr. Bird was to be buried at ten 
o'clock, on Tuesday morning, November 2. Punctually at this hour 
the procession, consisting of a chariot,in which were the Rev, Mr. 
Bediord and the Rev. Mr. W. Elwyn, followed by the hearse and 
by one mourning coach, in which were Dr. Pritchard, Mr. King, Mr. 
Eden, Mr. Corser, and Mr. Bird’s son, left the deceased’s house, on 
King’s-parade, Bristol. 

At the top of Park-street it was joined by a very large and respect- 
able body of gentleman—probably 300—who were anxious thus to 
testify their regard and esteem for their lamented friend. 

Upon arriving at the cathedral door, an eflect awfully sublime 
and striking was produced, by the attendance of the choristers in 
their full habiliments, who chaunted a solemn requiem. Our burial 
service, unquestionably the finest part of the Liturgy, beaunful as 
the whole is, read as well perhaps as it possibly can be, and aided 
by all thesolemnities the cathedral has it in its power to bestow, is 
one of the most solemn, grand, and impressive scenes, a human eye 
can witness, The present occasion called all these inte action, and 
presented also the imposing sight of the attendance of a Jarge body 
of real mourners—of men who mourned from private ties of friend- 
ship, and from estimation of public merit, 

The body was deposited in the cloisters; and, as if all parties 
were equally anxious to shew their regard, and emulous in their 
degree of it, the whole of that part of the ceremony which commenced 
with the entrance into the cathedral was gratuitous, a thing unpre- 
cedented since the death of Powell, the comedian. 

Conduct such as this is honourable to the city of Bristol and to 
the individuals who have shared in it; and it is gratifying to record 
it. Mr. Bird’s fame will probably cutlive the present age, and it 
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will be a pleasing recollection, hereafter, to those who have paid this 
their last respect to his remains, that they neglected nothing that 
could evince their regard. 

A soleivn dirge was performed at the Freemason’s Hall, in Bridge- 
street, and an oration was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Evans, in 
honour of the departed brother ; on which occasion the room and 
masonic emblems were dressed in black, the brethren appearing ia 
full mourning. It was a most awful and solemn ceremony. 

We regret to hear that Mr. Bird’s widow, and family of three 
children, are left in very depressed circumstances. We have been 
told that it is in contemplation, by some of the friends of the family, 
to open av exhibition of his several paintings, something upen the 
plan of the British Gallery, for the benefit of bis survivors, presuming 
that the owners of the pictures wili not object to suffering them to be 
exhibited for so very laudable a purpose. An arrangement of this 
nalure, properly conducted, is very likely to produce a fund which 
would insure a comlortable maintenance to his widow and children; 
and there would be no appiehension of the pictures receiving any 
injury, under the management we have heard meutioued as probable. 





BOTANY BAY. 
From Weutworth’s Description of New South Wales. 


HE colony of new South Wales is situate on the eastern coast 

of New Holland. This island, which was first discovered by 
the Dutch in 1616, lies between the 9e and 36% of south latitude, 
and the 103° and 153° of east longitude ; and from its immense 
size, secms rather to merit the appellation of continent, which many 
geographers have bestowed on it. Since that period it has been 
visited and examined by a galaxy of celebrated navigators, among 
whom Cook and Flinders rank the most conspicuous. Still the 
survey of this large portion of the world cannot, by any means, be 
deemed complete , since not one of all the navigators who have laid 
down the various parts of its coasts, has discovered the mouth of any 
considerable river ; and it is hardly within the scope of possible 
belief, that a country of such vast extent does not possess at least 
one river, which may deserve to be ranked in the class of “ rivers of 
the first magnitude.” 

The greater part of thiscountry is covered with timber of a gigantic 
growth, but of an entirely different description from the timber of 
Europe. Itis, however, very durable, and well adapted to all the 
purposes of human industry. 

‘The only metal yet discovered isiron, It abounds in every part 
of the country, and is in some places purer than in other parts of the 
world. Coals are found in many places, of the best qualities. 
There is also abundance of slate, bmestone aud granite, though not 
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in the immediate vicin‘ty of Port Jackson. Sand-stone, quartz, and 
free-stone are found everywhere. 

The rivers and seas teem with excellent fish ; but the ecl and 
smelt, the mullet, whiting, mackarel,,sole, skate, and John Dory, 
are, I believe, the only sorts known in this country. 

The animals are, the kangaroo, native dog, (which is a smaller 
species of the wolf,) the wombat, bandicoot, kangaroo rat, opossum, 
flying squirrel, flying fox, &c. &c. ‘There are none of those ani- 
mals of birds which go by the name of “ game” in this country, 
except the heron. ‘The hare, pheasant, and partridge are quite un- 
known ; but there are wild ducks, widgeon, teal, quail, pigeons, 
plovers, snipes, &c. &c. with emus, black swans, cockatoos, parrots, 
parroquets, and an infinite variety of smaller birds, which are pot 
found in any other country. In fact, both its animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are in a great measure peculiar to itself. 

There are many poisonous reptiles in this country, but few acci- 
dents happen either to the aborigines or the colonists from their 
bite. Of these the centipede, tarantula, scorpion, slow-worm, and 
the snake, are the most to be dreaded, particularly the latter ; since 
there are, I believe, at least thirty varieties of them, of which all 
but one are venomous in the highest degree. 

The abrogines of this country occupy the .owest place in the 
gradatory scale of the human species. They have neither houses 
nor clothing ; they are entirely unacquainted with the arts of agri- 
culture ; and even the arms which the severa! tribes have, to pro- 
tect themselves from the aggressions of their neighbours, and the 
hunting 2ad fishing implements, with which they administer to their 
support, are of the :udest contrivance and workmanship. 

Vhirty years’ intercourse with Europeans bas not effected the 
slightest change in their habits ; and even those who have most in- 
termixed with the colonists, have never been prevailed upon to 
practise one of the arts of civilized life. Disdaining all. restraint, 
their happiness is still centered in their original pursuits ; and they 
seem to consider their superior enjoyments to be derived from civili- 
zation, (for they are very far from being insensibie to them) but a 
poor compensation for the sacrifice of any portion of their natural 
liberty. ‘The colour of these people is a dark chocolate ; their 
features bear a strong resemblance to the African negro; they have 
the same fat nose, large nostrils, wide mouth, and thick lips; but 
their hair is not woolly, exceptin Van Dieman’s Land, where they 
have this further characteristic of the negro. 

These people bear no resemblance to any of 
surrounding islands, except to those of New Guinea, which is only 
separated from New I[lolland by a narrow strait. 

There are no infantile diseases whatever. ‘The measles, hooping- 


? 
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he inhabitants of the 


cough, and small pox, are entirely unknown. 
The prevailing diseases are abdomingl and pulmoaary. Con- 
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sumption is the most fatal, though slow, and the disorders induced 
by indulgence in ardent spirits carry off many of the transport s. 


To be continued. 








PRESENT STATE OF CHINA. 
From the Rev. Mr. Milne’s Indo Chinese Gleaner. 


T has been said, that executions are rare in China, consider 
ing the population of the country. In the notice of a lettr 
written from Canton, in which mention is made of forty-two persons 
beheaded in that city in the space of four days, the editor remarks, 
that the number of criminals put to death in the province of Canton 
alone amounts annually to a thousand ; and that even according to 
the calculation of a well informed Chinese, there are not less than a 
hundred per month. We are not told whether this dreadful multi- 
plication of capital punishments is not partly to be attributed to the 
troubles which agitate the empire, and to the rigorous measures 
which the government have thought itself obliged to use, in order to 
suppress them. 

One of the causes of these troubles is the formation of secret 
societies, which become daily more numerous in China, notwith- 
standing all thatis done to destroy them. One of the Emperor's 
relations was found to be implicated in them in 1817, and was 
punished by degradation from his rank. The names of some of these 
societies are insignificant or derisory, such as the White Jackets, the 
Red Beards, the Short Swords, &c.; others are emblematical, and 
indicate the views of che members of the association; such are the 
society of The Grand Ascension; that of Glory ; that of the Union of 
the Three Principles; that is to say of Heaven, earth,and man, At 
the time when Mr. Milne’s correspondent wrote, the latter was very 
numerous in Canton, and the new Viceroy had shewn great rigour 
towards the members, between two and three thousand of whom had 
just been arrested. The ceremony of initiation into this sect takes 
place by night. The figure of the reigning Emperor is cut out in 
paper, and the candidate for reception is required to tear this image 
in pieces. This isone ofthe practices which have chiefly drawn 
down the animadversions and the severity of the government. The 
sect of the White Nenufar is equally feared. This is an ancient as- 
sociation, respecting which we find some details in the work of 
P. le Gobien. (Histoire del’ Edit de l’ Empereur de la Chine,) 
There is a new sect, called Thsing-tchha men kaa, or the sect of Tea, 
because the followers of it make libations of tea to their divinities, 
The Emperor has ordered the partisans ot this last to be sought after ; 
and the ¢xamination of their doctrine, made in consequence of this 
decree, proves that it is an alteration of that of the Bouddaists. ‘They 
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ndore the heavens, the earth, the moon, the fire, the water, their an- 
cestors, and the three Bouddas ; that is to say, the Amita, whose reign 
is passed ; Chakia, who created the present world ; and Mile, whose 
reign is yet to come. On the first and fifleenth of every month they 
burn incense in honour of the gods, and of Wang, their founder, 
whom they suppose to be admitted to the number of the immortals. 
Their practices have been judged to be criminal ; Wang-Young-tai, 
their present chief, has been condemned to be torn to pieces; his 
relations have been banished, and reduced to slavery, their property 
confiscated, &c, 

The other accounts from China concur in exhibiting the present 
state of that empire in an unfavourable light. Among the partizans 
vf the conspiracy of 1813 were two relations of the Emperor, who 
were cordemned to death in 1817: their wives, their children, and 
grandchildren, have been deprived of the yellow sash, which is the 
distinction of the persons of the imperial family. Soung-ta-jin, a 
nobleman of the highest class, or prime minister, well known in 
Europe for his negociations with Lord Macartney, has been deprived, 
on trifling pretexts, of his dignities, aud sent with an inferior rank 
toTartary. Arevolt has been broker out in Yunnan: the new 
governor of Canton has received orders to march against the rebels, 
who are called /i fet (revolted apes). ‘There have been troubles also 
in the south pact of Eou-kian ; and the treasurer of that province, 
fearing to be called to account, has hang.d himself. Nothing is 
more common than suicides on such occasions; end many officers 
of superior rank have lately taken this desperate resolution. A 
severe famine has been experienced in Chan-toung, or Petchi-li, and 
an inundation near Canton, In the west part of Sse tchhouan, on 
the frontiers of Tibet, a earthquake has overthrown about seven 
hundred houses, and above three thousand persons of all ages, and 
both sexes, with many Lamas, perished in the ruins. In short, the 
events in the order of nature, which the Chinese consider as_ types of 
the events of the political world, and which, for this very reason, 
sometimes exercise such great influence on the latter, accumulate 
and crowd together as at the time of the decline of the Mongols, and 
give ground to presage a similar termination, which would 
doubtless be one of the most importantevents of which the eastern 
regions of Asia can henceforward be the theatre. 

Corea and Japan, with which the Europeans have so little direct 
intercourse, are among the countries of which the cditors of the 
Gleaner promise, and, indeed, give some accounts. ‘The article 
relative to the Corea is short and unimportant. ‘The views of Captain 
Gordon, on the possibility of opening an intercourse with the Japa- 
nese, deserve more attention. 

The established at Malacea is a kind of assistant to that of 
Macao, where such of the labours of the missionanes are prepared 
as cannot be executed in the neighbourhood of the frontiers, on 
account of the suspicious intolerance of the Chinese government. 
Mr, Milne, to whom it owes its origin, has founded there an English 
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press, which is provided with Arabic and Chinese types ; and besides 
the present collection, has prudeced a reprint of Mr. Morrison's New 
‘Testament, and several other works. A building is erecting at Malacca 


for the schools, the printing-oflice, the library, and the resideace of 


the persons belonging to the establishment. Some new missionaries 
had arrived, and others were expected, to relieve Mr. Milne of a 
part of the duties, which he had at first to perform alone. There 
were seventy students in the Chinese schools, and the rigorous orders 
"given by the government of Canton had induced several Chinese to 
retire to Malacca. One of the first cares was, to procure for the 
translators the indispensable aid of a library, in which there were at 
first collected some MSS. inthe Malay, Siamese, and other oriental 
languages. ‘The zeal of the friends of the society has enriched this 
infant library,. with a number of works of whicha listis given. We 
remark among them above three hundred Chinese volumes; the 
New Testament in Cingalese; several rare works on the Tagalalan- 
guage.printed in the Philippines, and many other works bot! literary 
and religious. It appears trom all this, that nothing will be wanung 
to make the mission of Malacca worthy of being reckoned among 
the number of those establishments which daily become more nu- 
merous in Asia, which canvot fail to effect,in process of time, very 
remarkable changes in the manners, the opinions, and the civilization 
of that part ofthe world. 
—_ 


A FOREIGNER’S VIEW OF LONDON. 
fhe From a Parisian Publication. 


T has justly been observed, that no city in the world can afford 
an idea of London :—broad and beautiful streets ranning in right 
lines—elegant and convenient pavements houses, equally remark- 
able for their want of ornament and singular colour (being built of 
brick)—and above all, an incalculable number of shops, which ap- 
pear to serve as a general entrepot for the merchandize of the whole 
world,—all give to the capital of England an air of granceur and 
originality, of magnificence and simplicity, which is no where else 
to be met with. 

The first thing that struck me, on going outto walk the morning 
after I atrived, was the thick smoke which, issuing from the chimnics 
of the houses, obscured the naturally misty atmosphere of Loudon. 
This smoke affected my lungs in a most disagreeable way ; but i is 
an inconvenience which the English are not very ready to acknow- 
ledge, for they are accustomed to it; and besides, itis by RO Means 
so unwholesome as is generally imagined. ‘The English ot all ranks 
burn no other fuel than coal, which produces a clearer, stroager, 
and more equal fire than wood. Were it injurious to the health, the 
rich would doubtless have discontinued the use of it, w hilst motives 
of economy would lave banished it from the houses of the poor. 
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I passed through the streets without knowing whither I. was pro. 
ceeding : every road was alike to me, because I merely wished to 
observe, and every obyect that presented itself to my eyes possessed 
the charm of novelty. I read the names of the streets, examined 
the signs, gazed at the shop windows with that air of astonishment 
which invariably characterizes a foreigner. In less than five minutes 
I arrived in Piccadilly, pushed and elbowed about by more than a 
thousand persons, who compelled me to move along more briskly 
than I wished. 

The natives of London are as much cockneys asthe Parisians are 
budauds ; but to do them justice, they seldom display their cockneyism 
except when engaged in the pursuit of pleasure. With them business 
supersedes every thing ; and an Englishman who goes out to transact 
his own affairs cannot conceive the possibility of meeting idlers in the 
streets. From ten in the morning tll three in the afternoon all is 
burry and bustle. The unlucky man who saliies forth merely to 
gratify his curiosity, is mercilessly pushed from one side of the 
pavement to the other. Every one endeavours to maintain his own 
ground by the aid of his elbows, or even his clenched fists; and as 
nothing is gained by making apologies, the English dispense with a 
civility which they regard as superfluous. A foreigner soon finds it 
advisable to follow the same course, ald if possible to imitate the 
unceremonious manners of his neighbours. 

At first I was a little astonished to find that the English are not 
quite so ridiculous in London as they are in Paris; and as I proceeded 
along I tried to find out the cause. I fancied it was owing to the 
harmony that prevails throughout their manners, their city, their 
customs, their climate, their laws, and their character. Every thing 
seems to accord admirably. The simplicity of their dress corresponds 
with that of their houses, their liberality with their wealth, their , 
pride with their independence, their bustle with their thirst for maney ; 
for however opulent an Englishman may be, he is always endeavour- 
ing to become richer. All is in exquisite unison ; and taking all in 
all, foreigners alone are out of their place in London. 

Amidst so many thousand people, all hurrying in different direc- 
tions, | experienced the disagreeable sensation of being solitary. 
Sometimes, deceived by a slight resemblance, 1 stepped up to a 
person whose features reminded me of a friend ; but whenever I 
opened my mouth to congratulate myselt on the rencontre, the reply, 
I can't speak French, was sure to banish the illusion, and overwhelin 
me with embarassment. 

I entered a spacious street, which was not above half finished : 
the houses were magnificent, and builtin a style of tasteful uniform- 
ity. 1 enquired the name of the street; the person te whom I ap- 
plied hastily replied, Waterloo Place ; «nd lest I should not have un- 

derstood him, he emphatically repeated the name a second time. 
The English have multiplied beyond calculation mementoes of the 
battle of Waterloo. They have a Waterloo Bridge, a Waterloo 
VoL. 59. 61 
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Place, a Waterloo Street, and Waterloo Houses beyond number, 
&c. &c. We perhaps set the example of this kind of christening. 
We have had Places de Jemmapes, de Fleurus, de Wagram ; Ponts 
d’Austerlitz, de Jena ; Barrieres de Marengo; Rues 'd Arcola, de 
Lodi, de Rivoli, de Castaglione, &c. &c. and it must be confessed, 
that in this species of commemoration varicty is an important 
advantage. 

Piccadilly is one of the finest streets in London. It is situated 
in the fashionable part of the town, and leads immediately to the 
parks. Burlington Llouse is remarkable for taste and elegance ; it 
would reflect honouron a French architect! A little further on 
stands another edifice worthy of remark. ‘Two gates, in the English 
style, open into a modest court yard. It would be difficult to recog- 
mize the residence of the Mailborough of 1815, but that an army 
of idle footmen and grooms proves it to be the mansion of a noble- 
man of rank. 

Curiosity induced me to enter the vestibule of this palace, which 
I was informed contained the finest chefs d’ceuvre of art. Their nume 
ber must indeed be considerable, since the Duke is obliged to place 
one of the finest productions of Canova [the statue of Buonaparte, in- 
tended for the Salle de Marechaux] at the foot of che staircase, in a 
part of thehouse appropriated to servants. ‘This want of taste as- 
tonished me ; and concluding that I should not find the other monu- 
ments of art better distributed, I proceeded no further, 

it was now one o'clock : I had tasted nothing but a few cups of 
tea and some buttered rolés. The streets began to be more crowded 
than before. J observed several gentlemen, whom Ihad reason to 
believe were men of rank, eating strawberries out of small baskets, 
called potties. An Englishman who lodged in the same house with 
me, and whom I happened at that moment to meetin New Bond 
Street, informed me that it is customary in London to take a kind of 
repast, called a lunch, about ove o'clock. = Itis particularly at the 
west cnd of the town, added he, that these second brenkfasts are 
fashionable. You may, witbout the risk of appearing singular, enter 
the first Irviterer’s or pastrycook’s you come to, and you will be sure 
te meet with the best society in London. At this hour Bond Strect 
is the favourite lounge of the beaw monde. Vhose tilburies which 
block up the horse road are driven by young men of the first rank ; 
and those ladies so simply and richly dressed, followed by footmen 
in splendid liveries, are allied to the noblest families in England.—tI 
should scarcely have supposed so, replied a on observing your high 
dames of quality accosted in so cavalier-likea stvie by members of 
tle upper house and dashing fashionables with their hats on, and 
the thumb of each band thrust negligently into their waistcoat-arm 
holes. 

In England (continued he), it is not customary to uncover. That 
mark of politeness, so universal in France, is in London the cha- 
racteristic stamp of servitude. Footmen alone are permitted to be 
polite, and they take care not toabuse the privilege. Even in the 
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discharge of their duty, English servants assume a kind of haughty 
insolence, which must certainly contribute to render their servitude 
the more irksome. 

I was soon convinced of the truth of my friend’s remarks. He obe 
served a man about fifty years of age, of good figure, plainly dressed 
in a blue coat, on the front of which the ribbons of twenty orders 
were hanging. He had just come out of a jeweller’s shop, and was 
accompanied by a very pretty gitl, apparently about nineteen. He 
abruptly took leave of his fair companion, and advanced somewhat 
disconcerted, and without lifting his hat, to a Jady who was stepping 
to her carriage from the shop of the Prince Regent’s plumassier. 
“ How do you do, Duchess P’ said he, ina tone of vexation and 
embarassment; and without forther ceremony they entered a neigh- 
bouring pastrycook’s, whither I followed them, 

Hickson’s shop is a fashionable morning lounge ; it is the rendez- 
vous of the best company. ‘The tarts and custards are excellent, 
the jellies passable, and the ices very indifferent. In an apartment 
adjoining the shop, two or three tables with marble slabs are laid 
out, round which a number of distinguished English fashionables 
eagerly throng to regale themselves with pastry and soda water. This 
soda water is at presenta favorite beverage in the polished cireles of 
London. It is extremely insipid, and somewhat resembles the 
Selizer water, with which our physicians have of late years been 
dosing the Parisian gourmands. 

Some ladies, by a refinement of haut ton, take the lunch in their 
carriages; whilst their footinen regale themselves with gin at the 
nearest public house, and the coachman caresses the horses by 
stroking them with his pocket-handkerchief, 

I observed in one corner of the parlour at ilickson’s a man who 
resembled a certain forcign ambassador. He was alone. He had 
before him a basket of peaches, some pastry, a bottle of Bourdeaux, 
&c. and in payment for this the waiter demanded six guineas. From 
the reluctant way in which he paid the money, I could have wagered 
that it was bis first visit to Llickson’s, and that in all probability it 
would be his last. Iwas more moderate ; yet the trifling refreshe 
ment that I took cost me a guinea. : 

The gentleman in the blue coat departed immediately before me. 
Just as he was stepping into the Duchess’s carriage he cast his eves 
down the street, and made a horrible grimace. I was eager 
out the meaning of all this; and looking back, I beheld 


to find 


in the 
boghey of an olficer of the guards, the young female whom,an hour 
betore, | had seen coming out of the jeweller’s shop. Ht my lord had 
lost a battle, he could not have been more seriously disappointed, 

I quitted New Bond Street, which was stiti thronged with equipages 
and dashing promenadeis. [was astonished at the brillian.y of the 
shops, the dearness of the articles sold in them, and the generosity of 
the English, who, in theirown country, declare tbat nothiag i 46 
mean as bargaining, though ia France they easily forget the line of 
conduct they prescribe to foreigners, and bargain in the most nic. 
gardly ay tol articles of the lowest price. ™ 
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I soon found myself in Pal! Mall, at the extremity of which Se 
James's Palace is situated, It resembles the manor house of a Chate 
lain of the 12th century, rather than the residence of the sovereigns 
of England. I proceeded down Pall Mall, and stopped before an 
edifice of mean appearance, but to which my attention was attracted 
by the sentinels stationed before the gates A collonade, the pillars 
of which are ranged two and two, closes the entrance from the street, 
and forms the boundary of a court yard, at the endof which is an 
edifice, built in a poor stile of architecture :— such is Carltou Howse, 
the favourite residence of the presumptive heir to the crowii of Great 
Britain. Here English simpiicity prevails in its utmost rigour. The 
prince sees very little company ; his friends alone have the privilege 
of visiting him. Even his ministers, when they have occasion to 
wait upon him, getcrally proceed on foot, and unattended, 

Carlton House was some years ago surrounded by shabby houses ; 
but thev are now pulled down, and the Waterlvo Circus is built in 
their stead. The walls of the houses, which are covered with a 
cumposition resembling stone, are disfigured by inscriptions written 
by the lower order of the people. From the windows of his palace, 
the prince may regale his eyes on devices, in which the spirit of 
liberty is expressed in a way somewhat hostile. On the walls ad- 
joining the palace of tke future sovereign of England, and a few 
yards from th: sentinels stationed before the gates, appear the words, 
* TJunt and liberty forever! Radical Reform! Liberty or Death, &c.” 





ON THE DUTIES OF WOMAN, 


From Hints on the Sources of Happiness, addressed to her Children by a 
Mother. 


B ESIDES the delicacy of frame and constitution, there are other 
causes that act to prevent woman from attempting the assuimp- 
tion of many of the active duties. Sbe has however her peculiar 
duties—dutics of essential importance to the well being of states and 
societies, though less obtrusive and less imposing. Whether or not 
the natural powers of the female mind are inferior to those of man, 
is a question chat cannot be fairly decided until woman receives the 
same advantages of education and mental culture. ‘the present 
system of female tuition is assuredly much more rational than any 
former one ; and therefore perhaps itis that a general spirit of 
imental improvement and refinement seems to pervade society. Whe- 
ther or nota higher intellectual culture would be more productive 
of happiness to woman is another question, to be decided by expe- 
rience. But it every degree of mental expansion confers enlarged 
powers of enjoyment, the answer is at once given in the affirmative. 

Without expatiating on what may be, let us confine our attention 
to what js—to woman in her present state. Virtue is the only 
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road to felicity; and we cannot name any form of virtue which 
woman cannot practice. Even those most attractive qualities 
courage, firmness, disinterestedness—are perfectly within her grasp: 
for all courage is not comprised in the valorous deeds of the soldier, 
nor all firmness in the steady resolution of the statesman, nor_ all 
disinterestedness in the herioc sacrifices of the patriot. The events 
of common lite are perpetually offering occasions for the exertion of 
these and every other virtue ; and not unfrequently circumstances 
occur in the domestic circle which require their highest efforts. How 
often is woman called upon to sustain vafiousand severe forms of 
bodily pain—to endure trying and unexpected reverses of fortune— 
to struggle with difficulties—to overcome obstacles—to practice 
every kind of self denial—to cheer and support the circle to which 
she belongs ! Woman cannot therefore complain that she has net 
the power and the opportunity of exerting every amiable affection, 
and its attendant pleasures must therefore be equally within her at- 
tainment. The spbere of her usefulness is indeed more contracted ; 
but, until she is certain that the heights ofambition lift to. assured 
felicity, let them not be envied or desired. Limited as may be the 
circle of womanly duties, its importance to the well being of society 
compensates for its being so limited. The good government of fa- 
milies leads to the contort of communities, and the welfare of states, 
Of every domestic circle woman is the centre: home, that scene 
of purest and dearest joy, home is the empire of woman. There she 
plans, directs, performs—the acknowledged source of dignity and fe- 
licity. Where female virtue is most pure, female sense most approved, 
female deportment most correct, there is most propricty of social 
manners. ‘The early years of childhood, those most precious years 
of life and opening reason, are confided to woman's superintendance. 
She therefore may be presumed to lay the foundation of all the 
virtue, and all the wisdom, thatenrich the world. How important, 
the ideas impressed, the habits inculcated by the mother, in the for- 
mation of character and the right developement of reason, those best 
know who have most deeply considered the interesting subject. 

‘To woman belongs the superintendence of domestics : by her 
judicious regulations they are taught obedience and submission ; 
by her advice they are informed ; by her kindness they are rendered 
happy. 

The poor come especially under the protection of woman. Her 
exemption from protessional and other public duties, enables her 
more fully to devote herself to private ones. She has leisure to listen 
to complaints, to investigate their truth, and, when possible, to 
remedy every want, and every ailment; while her gentler feelings 
render her more alive tothe sorrows of the mourner, and more fitted 
to assuage them. How numerous are the benevolent institutions that 
owe their origin to the compassivn, the good sense, the unwearied 
activity of woman! Her labours of kindness in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the lower ranks, vot only serve to remvve distress, but, 
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often to enlighten ignorance, and check the growth of discontent 
and sedition. Thus the welfare and peace of a great nation may be 
essentially promoted by the inobtrusive and quict exertions of the 
judicious female. Never, indeed, can she more beneficially use her 
influence than in softening thatirritation of feeling so frequently in- 
dulged by the poor. Were every woman, whatever her rank, systema. 
tically to give her leisure to the service of the poorin her imme- 
diate vicinage, and by personal visits, by conversation, by the distri- 
bution of books, and by every other mode her peculiar circumstances 
would admit, were she to inculcate knowledge, patience, and peace, 
how greatly would the sum of human misery, of human ignorance, 
of human vice, be diminished! ‘The many who do so must acknow- 
ledge that there is as much comfort and satisfaction caused to them- 
selves as to theobject of their labours by sucha course of active 
charity. 

Though women have been often known to exhibit great personal 
courage, even in scenes of peril and warfare, yet the true sphere of 
their duties preserves them fr m any but incidental opportunities 
for such display. The sick chamber, however, the suffering apart- 
ments of the hospital, and the wretched retreats of infectious disease, 
are hourly witnessing the disinterested, and often heroic, vigilance of 
femaleiesolution. The sick, watched by the care, and soothed by 
the tenderness, often owe their very recovery to the good sense and 
pity of the attending nurse ; whilst the dying fecl the pangs of disso- 
lution lessened by her patient and ever ready attention. As the 
invalid herself, woman gevcratly manifests a firmness and patience in 
endurance, which men are generous enough to acknowledge far sur- 
passes their own. While so much duty is daily performed, while so 
much fortitude and courage are continually displayed by woman, 
she must not consider her sex as wanting occasiuns of usefulness 
and magnanimity. 





INVENTOR OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. 


l iy the parish church of St. Saviour, at Dartmouth, in Devonshire, 
is a grave stone to the memory of Newcomen, the ingenious in- 
ventor of the steam engine; it was lately discovered there by a 
gentleman, who feels so warm an interest in the subject, and honest 
pride in the reputation of his townsman, that he intends to acknow- 
ledge , by a tablet over the grave, the benefits which society has 
reeeived from so important a discovery. Some anecdotes of New- 
comen are remembered at Dartmouth; one is particularly interesting. 
He had a boat constructed, towhich he applied a pair of wheels, 
like those used to prope! the present steam boats; it is not known 
that he ever attempted to employ bis newly discovered power on 
these, but the coincidence is extraordinary, 

W. 

















POETRY. 


a — 


Verses to the Misses L———, celebrated Scottish Beauties. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


DIEU! Romance’s heroines, 
Give me the nymphs who this good hour 

May charm me, not tw fiction’s scenes, 

Bat teach me Beauty’s living power ; 
My harp, that has been mote too long, 

Shall sleep at Beauty’s name no more, 
So but your smiles reward my song, 

Jemima, Rose, and Eleanore. 


In whose benignant eyes are beaming 
The rays of purity and truth, 

Such as we fancy woman’s seeming, 
In the creation’s golden youth; 

The more I look upon thy grace, 
Rosina, I could look the more, 

But for Jemima’s witching tace, 
And the sweet voice of Eleagore, 


Had I been Lawrence, kings had wanted 
Their portraits, till I'd painted your’s, 

And these had future hearts enchanted, 
When this poor verse ne more endures ; 

I would have left the Coagress faces, 
A dull eyed diplomatic corps, 

Till Thad grouped you as the Graces, 
Jemima, Rose, and Elenore. 

The Catholic bids fair saints befriead him; 
Your poet's heart is Catholie too; 

His rosary shall be flowers ye send him, 
His saint days when he visits you ; 

And my sete laurels for my duty, 
Miraculous at your touch would rise, 

Could I give verse one trait of beauty 
Like that which glads me from your eyes. 

Unseaied by you these lips have spoken. 
Disused to seng for many a day, 

Y’ve tuned a harp whose strings were broken, 
And warmed a heart of callous clay , 

So when mv fency next refuses, 
To twine for you a garland more, 

Come back again and be my Mases, 
Jemima, Rese, aod Eleanore. 





EXPERIENCE. 


YT NKNOWN, untried, we fondly deem 


That scenes there are of power supreme, 
t P 


To Win the soul from care 
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Land of the Muses’ laurell’d page, cecal 
Land of the Hero and the Sage, 
Shall grief disturb us there ? 


Too surely yes! pernicicions skill 
Hath So-row o’er the spirit still, 
Its empire to preserve ; 
«No liuk of Thougbt’s electric chain 
Bat touched will send the pang «gain 
Through every trembling nerve 


The shiniug lake, the mountain rude, 
The very desart’s solitude, 
May move the tender string ; 
Aud times, when Joy insidious smiled, 
When views of life were visions wiid, 
To pamed remembrance bring. 


Then wherefore fly? secure to find 
To every labyrinth of mind, 
That care hath sti) a clae: 
That by whate’er illusions led, 
Forth trom the home of Sorrow fled, 
We fly not Sorrow too. 


Tho’ gilded mosque in cypress set, 
Or, heard from lofty minaret, 
The Koran cadence slow, 
Or Marathon’s immortal soil, 
Or rugged £tna’s proud defile, 
A momeut’s pause bestow : 


Mid Phyle’s rocks on Corinth’s plain, 
O’er Argos’ drear and voiceless reign, 
Where’er the Pilgrims roam; 
From Pindus to the Appenine, 
A thonsand elemeuts combine 
To bear the spirit home. 





ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY AT CAMBERWELL. 


W ITH what benignant smile the day 
Breahs in upon our slumbering seuse, 
We wake, and drive our sloth away, 
To sioth! alas! too much propense. 


Admiring praises greet the morn, 
Decked 10 its sweetest, best attire ; 
Vet ere noon comes, tis often torn 
By storms of elemeatal ire. 


So Beauty’s early beam appears, 
In rainbow’s varions tints arrayed ; 
We gaze—and fondly hope tor yeests, 
In which fresh charms shall be displayed. 


Each following day emits a grace, 
More lovely than hed gone before ; 
In Fancy’s vision then we trace, 
Of virtuous gifts an ample store. 
But sad delusion blights our hopes, 
Aud futile is our boasted sight; 
The rising flower of beauty droops, 
Strack by the chilling blast of night! HENRY, 


